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ABSTRACT 

This document presents a study of the organizational^ 
financialr cind physical implications of developing a program for "new 
market" students at the University of Wisconsin, New market students 
are generally older people who want educational programs and policies 
relating directly and concretely to their workr leisure, and human 
rela;:ionships. They want credit for prior experience gained outside a 
formal school setting; they want programs in their communities, 
scheduled flexibly to accommodate family responsibilities; and they 
want individualized plans of study involving extensive practical 
experience. After the introduction and definition of new market 
students, this document presents general recommendations of the 
President's Committee on new market students, required resources to 
initiate programs for new market students, organizational options, 
and proposed implementation, A selected bibliography is also 
included. The appendices contain surveys conducted concerning new 
market students, organizational options for serving new market 
students, and possible consortium members for new market programs. 
(Author/PG) 
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In January, 1972 the University released, through the Vice President's office, 
a statement entitled "Program Directions for the University of Wisconsin in 
the Milwaukee Metropolitan Area," The statement, drawing upon observations 
made by the firm of Caudill, Rawlett, and Scott (CRS) , called attention to 
a group of potential "New Market" students whose educational needs are not 
clearly being met. CRS concluded that this New Market group of students 
would require a new kind of higher education opportunity. The statement 
recommended that the President appoint a University committee to study the 
organizational, financial, and physical implications and develop a proposed 
program for these New Market students.' 

President John Weaver appointed the New Market Committee in March, 1972. 
Originally, tne Committee membership was composed of individuals within the 
UW System and included representatives from units in the Milwaukee area, 
those in the southeast area of the State and representatives from Central 
Admin I St rat ion. 

The Committee was charged by the President with four overall responsibilities. 
First, the Committee was to define and delimit the scope of pote;itial New 
Market students, including thei r educational needs, past experiences, 
cultural backgrounds and aspirations. Second, it was to determine the 
ability or inability of existing post-secondary institutions and systems 
to serve this New Market, considering such factors as institutional locations, 
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resources 'and goals. Third, the Committee was to design a comprehensive 
educational plan responsive to identified needs and dealing with both 
program and inst i tutionals t ructures • Finally, the Committee was asked to 
recommend a plan for i mplementat ion.^ 
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DEFINITION OF NEW MARKET STUDENTS 

The Committee's first task was to define the New Market student. From its 
analysis of census data, information prepared by CRS for the Committee and 
data generated by the Committee itself, it has concluded that there Is indeed 
a potential New Market, composed primarily of minority group persons, house- 
wives, veterans, blue col lar workers , elderly and reti red persons, and college 
and high school dropouts. Though some of these persons are in the 18-25 
year age range, the great majority are over 25, and consequently, will 
require a variety of new learning options, rather than the mere extension 
of existing programs designed with younger students in mind. 

There are many young people (18-25) whose educational needs are currently 
not being met by existing institutions. The CRS report indicates that for 
the Milwaukee Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) , there is a 
potential New Market of approximately 200 minority students per year, in 
the 18 year old range, who are presently graduating from high school but 
not attending col lege. Recent figures indicate that the percentage of high 
school graduates going to college is diminishing significantly, indicating 
that a growing number of people are not finding existing programs in higher 
education appropriate for their needs. Additional I y, the Department of 
Publ ic Instruction indicates a high school dropout rate of 5*3 percent per 
year, or approximately 3^000 students, in the SMSA, and 7*^ percent in 
Milwaukee. 

Moreover, it is reported that of 3)313 1970 high school graduates who were 
successfully followed up by the Mi Iwaukee Public Schools, 23.0 percent were 



attending local colleges and universities, 12.0 percent were attending State 
colleges and universities, 2.5 percent were attending out-o'r-s tate colleges 
and universities, and I5*l percent were attending non-college training 
institutions or schools. That leaves 43-9 percent of the respondents to 
the survey who have high school diplomas but who have not chosen to enroll 
in a college or university. One can safely presume that the 4,608 graduates 
who did not respond to the survey questionnaire are at least similarly 
divided, and one might venture an assumption that the non-respondents are 
probably more heavily concentrated in the non-higher education group. ^ 

!n the Milwaukee SMSA, while over half of the adults over 25 have completed 
high school and some college, only II percent have completed a full four- 
year program, and in the 25-3^ year age range (the period of peak career 
development), only six percent are enrolled in any educati onal institution. 
From now until I98O, the 25-3^ year age bracket will be the fastest growing 
population component in the SMSA; after 1980, the 35"^^ year bracket will 
take the lead. If only an additional one percent of adults over 25 with 
at least a high school diploma decided to continue thei r education at the 
^cca laureate level, this would mean approximately 3>^00 new students per 
year could be enrolled in a post-secondary educational program at the 
present time. 

A telephone survey conducted during the summer and fall of 1972 indicated 
that adults favor evening and weekend programs leading to a baccalaureate 

^Thurne r, A, W. Summary Followup of Senior High School Graduate Classes for 
January, I970» June, 197^ and Summer School 1970 * Department of Guidance 
Services, Milwaukee Public Schools, December 31, 1970. 



degree. A survey of 700 adult students presently enrolled at UWM revealed 
that most are enrolled on a part-time basis, and are working toward 
baccalaureate or advanced degrees. A substantial majority expressed a 
preference for late hour classes. 5 

Of eligible veterans, only 29 percent in the SMSA presently take advantage 
of their education benefits under the G.I. Bill; this percentage places 
Wisconsin 38th in the nation. 

Of 189 randomly selected housewives who were interviewed on the telephone^ 

percent indicated they had a high school diploma. Over three-fourths 
of the high school graduates had not attended college, although hS percent 
indicated a desire to do so. Only ten percent of those interested in college 
knew anything about procedures and programs at UWM, but a full 91 percent 
desired college-level courses relating to the development of interpersonal 
relationships, leisure time pursuits, and improved work skills.^ 

Statements made in response to quest i onna i res, and statements of those who 

telephoned, as well as letters from prospective New Market students, indicate 

best what the New Market student wants: 

--Credit could be given for any formal education or technical educa*- 
tion not given at the University, for these still constitute 
learning at a higher level which prepares one for a well adjusted 
life of work and recreation, and this in my estimation should be 
what a university is all about. 
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--Although my course In journa I i sn was very practical, I could have 
used on-the-job experience. As far as I can see, this lack of 
"ex^'orience" has kept me from jobs I want. While in school full 
time I also had a family to care for and I found it practically 
impossible to work on the school newspaper, etc. for no pay, long 
hours, etc. I think if work on the school newspaper, a suburban 
weekly was offered for credit I could have gotten practical experience. 
The way it was there weren't enough hours in each day to attend class, 
study, and keep track of my family. I still believe college classes 
are too far removed from 1 i fe as it is. I encourage anything that 
would give practical experience. Of all my activities last year, 
my work as a volunteer aide with an emotionally disturbed girl (for 
MPS) taught me the most — and wouldn't you know it--it was for no 
credi t. 

— The sooner the University gets over the idev3 that the only way you 
learn is through sitting in a structured atmosphere, the sooner 
everyone will get on with ^he job of learning. 

--I would like the opportunity to test out in areas I have learned 
through experience, private study and non-credit courses. 

--To date my credentials show an associate degree in applied science 
with approximately l68 credits from various schools in a wide variety 
of subject matter. I have been pursuing these credits for some 14 
years . 

In short. New Market students are generally older people who want educa- 
tional programs and policies relating directly and concretely to their work, 
leisure, and human relationships. They want credit for prior experience 
gained outside a formal school setting; they want programs in their 
communities, scHe,duled flexibly to accommodate family responsibilities; ' 
tliey want individualized plans of study involving extensive practical 



experience. 
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COMMITTEE PROCESS 

President Weaver had indicated when he forrr.ed the Committee that the 
University of Wisconsin had no intention of unilaterally attempting to 
serve the educational needs of New Market students; therefore, the Committee, 
which started on a UW System-wide basis, was expanded in mid-summer to 
include representatives from other post-secondary institutions. One member 
was added from Marquette University, in order to represent SMSA private 
colleges and universities, and one member was added from the Milwaukee 
Area Technical College (VTAE District 9). 

The Committee began its process of studying the New Market with a number of 
public hearings designed to elicit information from potential students about 
their educational needs and about how effectively these needs have been met 
by existing institutions. The hearings were conducted in a variety of 
locations, including a church, community centers, and a shopping center. 
Soioe were held in the afternoons, others in the evenings, and one on the 
weekend to reach the broadest spectrum of concerned persons. After these 
hearings three people from the community at large were added as members of 
the Committee: a housewife, a person from the north side inner city, and 
a person from the south side. The communi'ly representatives, as persons 
not associated with educational institutions, provided the Committee with 
significant inputs relating to both the analysis of the problem and proposed 
solutions. 

In addition to consulting directly with the potential New Market students 
themselves, the Committee has explored a number of alternatives being tried 
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in other states, notably Empire State College, California's Thousand-Mile 
Campus, and Minnesota Metropolitan State College, and has made use of the 
Carnegie Commission Report on Higher Education, the Carnegie Commission 
Report on Non-Tradi tional Education, and the Kellogg Foundation Report on 
L i felong Educat ion. 

In formulating its general recommendations, the Committee has been mindful 
of the issues involved in designing responses to the educational needs of 
New Market stud:;nts. Some particularly forceful considerations were 
expressed by John Valentine, Executive Secretary of the Commission on Non^ 
Traditional Study, when he stated that the extent to which colleges and 
universities change to provide diversified 1 earn i ng opt i ons for students 
who heretofore have had no satisfactory options will determine how large the 
role of those institutions will be, and conversely, "how small or large a 
role will be played by the alternative sponsors of post -secondary education 
which are no longer waiting neatly in the wings, but are already crowding 
onto the stage, 




College Board Review . No. 85 (Fall), College Entrance Examination Board: 
New York, 1972, pp. 2-16. (Five articles on non-traditional educational 
concepts.) 
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GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Committee, after evaluating the implications of its research into New 
Market students, decided to recommend to President Weaver the creation of 
a new unit within the UW System, a "college without a campus" designed 
specifically to meet the unique needs of neglected urban students. This 
college would award a Regents' B^A. in General Urban Studies; it would 
cooperate with existing metropolitan educational institutions in a consor- 
tium operated under its aegis for the benefit of New Market students, and 
would utilize community resource persons as instructional staff rather than 
maintaining a largfi standing faculty. 

During its deliberation, the Committee made two important statements 
dealing with competition with existing institutions and duplication of 
current programs and institutional forms. 

1. Competl t ion . It is recognized that some people who come within the 
definition of "New Market students'' are now being served in existing 
post-secondary programs in the Milwaukee area. The New Market Committee 
takes the position that competition with existing post-secondary educa- 
tional institutions in the metropolitan Milwaukee area should be avoided. 
This non-competi ti ve policy has two implications. First, students 
who now constitute the "sure market" of existing institutions should 
continue to be served by programs at those existing institutions in the 
Milwaukee area. These students are not defined as New Market students 
but as students who normally would enroll at one of the colleges or 
universities in the area. Second, some i nd i vi dua 1 s who wou 1 d qualify 
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as New Market students, but who desire traditional educational programs, 
should be encouraged to seek admission to those colleges or universities 
offering traditional degree programs, if the students can be accommodated. 

2. Dupl ication . The New Market Committee takes the position that vjherever 
possible duplication of programs should be avoided. When a New Market 
student desires a traditional program of fered by an existing institu- 
tion, that program should be encouraged to serve those students and the 
New Market Unit (NMU) would not duplicate existing programs in the area. 
Also, a New Market student enrolled in the NMU should be encouraged 
to take advantage of curricular offerings at existing post-secondary 
institutions through the Consortium, if this can be arranged. 

Linkage Role 

In order to implement the recommendations dealing with competition and 

duplication, the Committee is specifying a 1 inking role for the New Market 

Unit, and proposes that a Consortium be established, administered by the 

NMU, to maintain continual communication between existing post-secondary 

g 

institutions and programs for New Market students. 

The Committee recommends that the New Market Unit serve a major role in the 
metropolitan community by linking individuals with appropriate programs 
offered by post-secondary private and public institutions which would form 
the Consortium. First, the Unit, through its own activities, will be in 
touch with numerous individuals, some of whom can best be served by other 
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institutions. The linkage role envisioned here is more than referral, 
since i t wi 1 1 include developing ongoing relationships with Consortium 
institutions and a strong follow-up component through which the NMU wi 1 I 
assume responsibility for putting individuals in contact with institutions 
which can best serve their needs, and for ensuring that they are enrolled 
successfully. The second linkage role for the NMU is that ds it enrolls 
its own New Market students it will link these students up with appropriate 
educational experiences in Consortium institutions. That is, New Market 
students will be encouraged as part of their NMU program to take advantage 
of program offerings in various post-secondary institutions; the Consor- 
tium is the mechanism organized to achieve that goal. 

Consort ium members will also provide two-way communications, offering 

advice to the New Market Unit, and keeping staff at area institutions informed 

of the programs under development for New Market students. 

Some Principles 

A number of positive principles have emerged as guidelines for designing 
such a program to serve New Market students. In general, all prr grams of 
study should be open to students on either a credit or non-credit basis, 
with credits accumulated toward a baccalaureate degree at the student's 
option. That is, the student will play a major role in designing his or 
her program and determining which activities he or she wishes to be counted 
toward completion of the baccal Bureau's degree requirement* 
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Degree credit should be granted for a wide range of prior educational life 
experiences outsade a formal school setting which are relevant and appro- 
priate to the student* s program, such as travel, community involvement, 
Peace Corps services, paraprofess ional work, armed forces training, certain 
leisure activities. Also appropriate recognition relating to completion 
of degree requirements should be given for ail prior study undertaken by 
Nev/ Market students, whether taken on a credit or non-credit basis, even 
when a number of different institutions and on-the-job training are involved. 

Essential to the success of non-traditional programs are special counseling 
and advising programs and other supporting services geared to the unique 
needs of New Market students. It may be necessary, for instance, to provide 
continuing counseling in students' neighborhoods and local learning centers. 
A special need of adult students is for day care services to be available, 
at all times when instruction is being offered. 

A program designed to meet the needs of New Market students will offer 
instruction and opportunities for advising and counseling at times and 
places appropriate to older students' life styles. Full use should be made 
of home study for credit, including televised sequences, programmed learn- 
ing, radio and cassette instruction, and independent study. Regular 
instruction, in small groups perhaps, should be offered in students' 
neighborhoods and in their places of employment. Students should be 
encouraged to make full use of educational offerings in existing post- 
secondary campuses in the Milwaukee area. The recommended Consortium will 
facilitate students* utilization of present offerings at existing institutions* 
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Students should be able to satisfy all degree requirements by engaging in 
educational activities exclusively after 6:00 p.m., or on weekends, or 
during the daytime. Minicourses, offer i ng concentrated study in specific 
areaSj should be available frequently in all subject areas. The academic 
calendar should be designed to accord with the needs and life patterns of 
New Market stuJents; for example, examinations should not be scheduled in 
the pre-Chnstmas period when family responsibilities are demanding. In 
short, students should be able to design their individual programs using 
any combination of times and locations. 



THE REGENTS* DEGREE IN GENERAL URBAN STUDIES 

The Committee's principles relating to providing time free/space free 
education for New Market students make it apparent that the needs of these 
students are quite diverse. Some, particularly those from minority groups, 
are interested in meaningful careers and vocations, while others clearly 
are not. Some New Market students, for instance housepersons , are more 
interested in cultivating human understandings and skills which will improve 
their ability to engage in fulfilling relationships with other people, or 
to cope wi th the demands of city life in general. Still others, like the 
elderly, are chiefly interested in programs which will enable them to find 
satisfying ways of utilizing leisure time, and of helping others do so. 

The goal toward which the General Urban Studies degree should aim is to 
help students develop their capacity to lead fulfilling, integrated lives. 
In programmatic terms, this means helping individual students develop their 
interests and capacities in the three areas of worky human relationships, 
and leisure, and helping them integrate those three components into a 
balanced whole. 

Each student will come into the General Urban Studies program with a stronger 
interest in one or another of the three areas, and when fully developed the 
program should offer a full range of educational activities in all three 
a reas . 

Universities have always advocated the necessity for individuals to engage 
in meaningful work, not only for utilitarian reasons, but for purposes of 
individual fulfillment. For New Market students, the program should offer 

ERIC 
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education for new careers and vocations related to community needs, such as 
preparing adult basic education teachers, day care educators, and community 
health workers. These programs should reflect awareness of certification 
requirements which may be enacted for new careers. 

Achieving positive and fulfilling relationships with family, friends, co- 
workers, neighbors, and the community is a vital component of an integrated 
productive adult life, and many New Market students will focus upon this 
area as their chief interest. The University ought to intervene \n helping 
students develop these abilities, just as it helps them develop work- 
related skills and insights. 

Finally, the General Urban Studies degree program should provide educational 
activities leading to development of the capacity to engage in a range of 
satisfying leisure activities as ends in themselves, the third vital 
component of an integrated adult life. Though more and more leisure time 
is becoming available to working people in our society, people are confused 
or frightened by leisure, and are not able to use it productively. Univer- 
sities have a responsibility, not only in terms of individual development, 
but also in terms of social and economic imperatives, to help students 
develop the capacity to experience leisure positively. Educational 
activities relating to leisure would include individual sel f-developmen t 
activities relating to physical, creative, and cultural growth, as well as 
designing and implementing community programs relating to political, 
recreational, and cultural interests. 
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Whatever a student selects as his/her primary area of interest, the General 
Urban Studies program should also provide a related, broadly-conce! ved 
interdisciplinary set of educational activities which will extend the 
student's breadth of vision, and furnish the student wi th some insights and 
skills related to various liberal arts disciplines. This cpmponent of the 
General Urban Studies program, like all others, should be conceived in 
accordance with the educational principles set out by the New Market Committee- 
It should be designed in such a way that it directly addresses the needs and 
interests of individual students, rather than attempting to provide a uniform, 
comprehensive curriculum from which students must try to extract what they 
can use. In other words, there should be no set of general liberal arts 
studies which every student experiences. Rather, a student focusing upon 
leisure, for example, should be helped to put together with teachers from 
the Consortium a set of hisr.orical, psychological, sociological, anthro- 
pological, cultural , and other studies which are particularly relevant to 
his/her involvement in leisure studies. 

Finally, the entire program of career, human relationships, leisure, and 
general liberal studies should be strongly grounded primarily in direct 
experience, as distinguished from classroom experience. Since the college 
will not have a campus, the tendency to conceptualize a curriculum chiefly 
in terms of fragmented courses and credits can perhaps more easily be 
avoided. Every student, whatever his/her area of interest, will be helped 
to pursue that study through significant direct involvement in the 
community. This means that instead of delivering instruction exclusively 
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through formal courses designed to meet the instructor's convenience, new 
ways will be found to make the subject matter available in a form which 
relates to the student's experiential activities. 

The framework for the Regents* bachelor's degree is comprehensive as well 
as flexible. Some of the activities which can be accommodated within this 
framework include: degree credit for on-the-job training and field .vork 
related to the student's degree program; credit courses related to problems 
of small businesses and community organizations; a program of advanced 
techniques to teach English as a second language; a program preparl ^ people 
to design, implement, and operate high quality educational day care centers; 
a program preparing educators skilled in adult basic education; a program 
preparing specialists in the utilization of leisure time. This listing is 
far from exhaustive but all program activities , whether leading to a degree 
or not, will be developed within the framework of the bachelor's degree in 
general urban studies, which places emphasis on how New Market students 
cope with contemporary urban life. The New Market program ought to meet 
whatever educational needs are comiron to adults living in a rapidly changing 
urban environment. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL PROCESS 

A. student interested in pursuing the bachelor's degree will present evidence 
of all prior work and sel f^learn tng with representative examples in any 
media related to his/her self-directed learning activities. The student 
portfolios will be reviewed by advisors who will serve as full-time staff 
members. These advisors will develop a baccalaureate degree contr^^ct with 
each student who wishes to seek a degree, and an appropriate program for 
each student who chooses not to seek the baccalaureate degree. The degree 
contract could be subdivided into a number of particular activities includ* 
ing attending a course at one of the area colleges or universities or 
engaging in study on his/her own, as well as meeting with groups of other 
New Market students in local learning centers with an instructor haying 
skills related to a particular learning experience. The advisor will work 
with the student for a period of time, perhaps six weeks, in developing a 
degree contract, exploring with the student his/her interests in the areas 
of work, human relationships, and leisure, and designing with the student 
his/her program of study accordingly. 

The advisors, sharing responsibility equally with the students, will 
identify individuals within the community who might serve in an ad hoc 
tutorial or ''mentor'* role with the New Market students, providing instruc- 
tion in areas in which the Consortium institutions cannot fully meet student 
needs. For example, a student who is interested in becoming a day care 
educator might work with a number of professionals in that field from the 
community, as well as attending appropriate courses at existing institutions. 
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Individuals from Milwaukee or elsewhere \fA^o serve as mentors for the New 
Market students will be reimbursed for their instructional services on an 
individual basis. The full-time academic advisors who counsel with the 
students extensively will work with a small number of students, approximately 
ten, at the stage of designing degree contracts. After a student's degree 
contract is designed, he/she will continue on his/her own, meeting at 
frequent and regular intervals with his/her mentors and his/her advisor. 

The actual number of students pursuing degree contracts may vary accord- 
ing to economic factors, manpower needs, interests, and other variables. . 
This fluctuation will result in different groups of students seeking to 
enroll in the New Market program at one time or another. These fluctuations 
influence such matters as tenure. In order to keep the New Market Unit 
responsive to new student needs, it is suggested that the University develop 
renewable, three to five year contracts for the full-time academic advisors 
who would in a conventional situation have tenure. These contracts would 
be renewed after a thorough and positive evaluation. Instructional mentors 
would have neither tenure nor long-term contracts; they would be paid on an 
ad hoc basf s. 
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REQUIRED RESOURCES 

The Committee has adopted a number of positions related to resources 
necessary to serve the New Market student. First, it believes that there 
ought to be no discrimination in instructional costs to students based 
upon whether they enroll on a part-time or full-time basis; the same principle 
holds for student financial aid. Second, a newly conceived financial aids 
program is needed to help New Market students who sometimes already carry 
heavy financial burdens. There should be no discrimination in aids against 
New Market students because they are adults. New Market students should 
become a high priority for state aid through programs operated by the 
Wisconsin Higher Education Aids Board. Some educational costs, such as 
tuition, should be deferred until after the student graduates, and then 
.paid on an income-contingent basis. 

Students enrolled in the NMU will pay a fixed tuition fee to the NMU, 
regardless of which Consortium institutions may provide individual students 
with instruction. Payment to Consortium institutions will be made for 
studei. ts by the rJMU, Students may come to the NMU for advising at no cost; 
they may also be examined to determine credit for prior life experiences at 
no cost. Tuition charges will begin only when a student is placed within 
the mentoring (instructional) structure. 

In order to make reasonable estimates about the overall cost of the recommended 
New Market program, specific details of instruction, examination and 
certification components of. the program must be spelled out and the resources 
required to perform these functions must be indicated. It is likely, 
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however, that the initial cost will be as high as, or higher than, conven- 
tional programs because establishing the proposed program elements will 
involve considerable initial ir;vestment. 

The initial investment for program development will be offset to a signifi- 
cant degree by the Committee's recommendation that the New Market Unit 
operate as a college without a campus. That is, no permanent physical 
facilities, representing significant capital expenditures should be con- 
sidered for thi? Unit. Rather, existing space in the metropolitan community 
could be utilized to accommodate both the administrative and program 
components of the New Market program. 

The Committee believes that the resources allocated to the NMU for the 
ISyS^yS biennium should be $500,000 for the first year, and an additional 
$1,000,000 for the second year (a total of $2,000,000 for the biennium). 
The initial $500,000 will enable the NMU programs to become operational 
during the first year of the biennium for 200-300 students. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL OPTIONS 

The organizational pattern of the New Market Unit, or where it will fit in 
the present system of higher education in Wisconsin, has been of considerable 
interest to the Committee and others. The Committee considered seven 
options. 3 In making its recommendations, the Committee was guided by two 
considerations. First, the organizational pattern should enhance the 
credibility, prestige, and reputation of the program and its degree. And 
second, the pattern should encourage to the fullest extent continued 
innovation in accommodating non-traditional New Market students. In light 
of these two considerations, the Committee narrowed its focus to three 
appropriate options, locating the NMU in Central Administration, in Extension, 
or in the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. (See Appendix G for fuller 
descriptions. ) 

The Committee voted to recommend that Central Administration, specifically 
the office of the Vice President for Academic Affairs of the UW System, be 
the coordinating locus of the University's New Market response. This would 
involve creating a college without a campus with administrative headquarters 
somewhere within the city or county of Milwaukee. The NMU would offer a 
Bachelor's Degree in General Urban Studies, granted directly by the Board 
of Regents. The programs in this Unit would be designed in accord with the 
principles outlined in this report. Degrees would be granted on a non- 
residential basis. This Unit would develop its own unique criteria for 
instructional faculty, related academic components, and personnel policies, 
consistent with the policies set down by the Board of Regents. 
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This New Market Unit would report directly tothe Vice President for Academic 
Affairs of the UW System, as a new unit within Central Administration. It 
would be able to draw upon current educational and public service programs 
operated by nearby UW units, namely UWM, UW Extension, UW Center (Waukesha 
County) and UW Center (Washington County), as well as other public and 
private colleges and universities in the SMSA area. 

The NMU within Central Administration would rely upon a Consortium of SMSA 
post-secondary institutions, both public and private, which would form an 
integral component of the total New Market response. The NMU would be 
responsible for setting up the Consortium, and would serve as a linkage 
between students and Consortium institutions. This linkage would take two 
forms. First, the NMU would locate and refer individuals whose educational 
needs could best be met in one or another of the Consortium institutions. 
This role is consistent with the Committee's concern that competition and 
duplication of programs should be avoided. This linkage will include a 
strong follow-up component, so that the NMU will take some responsibility 
for seeing to it that students In fact do become involved in appropriate 
programs. Second, the NMU would enroll its own students, those for whom 
existing institutions offer no suitable comprehensive programs; hov/ever, 
it would link these students up with appropriate educational experiences in 
Consortium institutions, where available. There would thus be no need for 
Consortium institutions to modify their admission or degree requirements, 
or their programs; they would serve New Market students only where their 
existing programs can legitimately accommodate them. Where there is an 
unmet need, the NMU will enroll the students and design an appropriate 
program. 
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Organizationally, the following chart shows the proposed relationship: 
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The Committee recommends that the NMU remain located under Central Administra- 
tion for a three-year period; after this time a thorough review would deter- 
mine the final location of the NMU within the UW System. This procedure 
would get the NMU operational quickly, without prematurely determinl'^g the 
permanent locus of the Unit, That decision is related to other System- 
wide University decisions, such as the future direction for Extension, 
Moreover, it will be far clearer after three years* experience what the best 
location for the NMU would be. 
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PROPOSED IMPLEMENTATION 

The Committee recommends that the President propose Option One (Central 
Administration/NMU/Consort i urn) to the Board of Regents for review and 
approval. Moreover, the biennial budget request should be altered accord- 
ingly. With support from the Legislature, the New Market Unit could be 
established during the next biennium. An administrator for the Unit could 
be appointed on or about July 1, 1973. A small staff could be assembled 
by September and the first students admitted for participation in the 
program on or before January 1, 197^. It is important that the development 
and initiation of the program be done in cooperation with small numbers of 
New Market students, so that they will be able to participate in planning 
decisions from the start, rather than allowing NMU staff to plan for the 
students , Information and procedures from similar programs in other 
states already serving students like Milwaukee's New Market students can 
be effectively utilized, so that the State and the University can respond 
swiftly to those people for whom an appropriate response is long overdue. 

Prospective students interested in enrolling in the New Market Unit would 
be advised, once the concept Is approved and the New Market Unit becomes a 
reality in 1973» to continue in their self-directed learning activities, 
which will be validated by the staff when the program becomes operational 
In January, 197^. 
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PROGRAM DIRECTIONS FOR THE UNIVERSITY OP WISCONSIN 
IN THE MILWAUKEE METROPOLITAN AREA 



I. Introduction 

The Houston planning firm of Caudill Rowlett Scott is under contract with the 
Department of Administration to prepare a long-range development plan for the 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. After developing preliminary assessments 
of the long-range development implications for the UWM campus and the 
principal factors affecting that development; a more intensive review of the 
UV/M program was undertaken, 

Asa consequence of that program assessment it was recognized that a more 
thorough understanding was needed of the higher education needs of the total 
Milwaukee metropolitan area, as well as the more limited sphere of the 
Kenwood Campus itself. In order to make this assessment CRS engaged a 
subsidiary firm to conduct an educational market study in the Milwaukee 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (including Milwaukee, Waukesha, 
Washington and Ozaukee CountiesT. That study took into account such factors 
as the number of high school graduates in the SMSA, the proportion of those 
who would attend colleges and universities located within the SMSA, the 
proportion who leave the area for post-high school education and the 
enrollment of upper classmen and graduate students at SMSA schools and 
colleges. The behavior of these groups since 1960 was considered and 
projected to 1980. The study showed that the number of new high school 
graduates from the SMSA v/ill continue to increase each year until 1980. Within 
that pattern Waukesha, Washington and Ozaukee Counties will continue to grow 
at a faster rate than Milwaukee County. 

Although SMSA institutions are drawing a decreasing fraction of the new 
freshmen originating in the SMSA, educational behaviors are related to county 
of residence and in 1980 existing SMSA units of the University of V/isconsin 
still will have to accommodate 35% of all SMSA new freshmen (approximately 
4;600 new freshmen per year). If no other factors change drastically these 
findings forecast a 1980 enrollment of 34, 400 students for SMSA University of 
Wisconsin campuses — 30, 500 at UWM and 3, 900 at the Waukesha and West 
Bend Centers. 

n. Enrollment Patterns 

These conclusions are based on an analysis of existing trends and some 
assumptions about patterns of enrollment at SMSA and other institutions. The 
more pertinent ones are as follows: 
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A. Sure Market Demand 

1. New high school graduates from the four-county Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area, iSMSA) will increase from present 22, 500/year to 
peak at about 28, 800/year by 1979, for an increase of 6, 300/year. 

2, Total number of new freshmen (excluding vocational -technical and 
out-of-state bound) coming from the SMSA will increase from present 
9, 020/year to peak at 13, 380/year by 1979, an increase of 4, 360/year 
over 1970. 



3. Thirty per cent of new freshmen, coming from the SMSA left the SMSA 
in 1960 for th6a.r education. By 1967, the outbound new freshmen 
increased to 50% and is now at 51%. UWM's share of the new 
freshmen market — or the proportion it retains — has also decreased 
from 41% in 1960 to 29% in 1970. 

4. Present trends indicate that the UWM share of the SMSA new 
freshmen market wiU drop to 25%, If this trend prevails, headcount 
enrollment would reach 30, 500 by 1981. However, if UWM were to 
maintain its 29% share of the SMSA new freshmen market, its 
projected headcount enrollment would reach 34, 200 by 1981. If, 

on the other hand, 35% of the SMSA new freshmen market were 
enrolled by UWM, total headcount enrollment would near 40, 000, 

5. The UW enrollment projections assume that other educational 
institutions will continue their present trends: 

Private colleges in the SMSA have been enrolling almost 
1, 200 SMSA new freshmen/year since 1960. The projections 
assume that these private colleges will remain independent of 
t-he increasing market and continue to account for 1, 200 SMSA 
new freshmen per year. 

— The projections assume that UW -Madison v/ill continue to take 
11% of the market, peaking at 1,472 SMSA new freshmen in 
1979. 
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— The projections assume that the V/SU system will continue 
increasing its share of . the market to over 39% by 1979, for a 
peak enrollment of 5, 240 new freshmen/year from the SMSA. 

— Non-SMSA V/isconsin private colleges, UW campuses at Green 
Bay and Paxkside, and UW Centers (other than Wauke.sha and 
West Bend) account for the remaining 5 1/2% or 483 new freshmen 
in 1970„ The projections assume tha.t their percentage will 
remain constant and the number will incr-'^Pre to 735/vear 

O by 197^9^ 
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6, If the above assumptions continue to hold true, then UWM should 
have a peak headcount enrollment of about 30, 500 in 1980 (or an 
PTE- of 23, 000). Undergraduates will account for about 23, 500 
of this total, special students for 770, and graduate students for 
6,210. UW Waukesha and Wa. Kington Centers would have total 
headcount em»oUments of 2, 64 and 1, 267 respectively by 1981. 

The implications of these findings for the University ar e dramat i c, Thev show 
that the number of students projected clearly exceeds anv previous pr olections 
made for the Un i versity campuses in the SMSA for the next 10 years . It is 
significant to note, moreover, that the consultant states that the as sumptions 
used are basically on the c onservative side. Thus, the numbers of students 
could rise substantially above these estimates if the assumptions prove to be 
too conservative. Furthermore, it is clear that unique factors exj,sting 
in the urban area will continue to expand these numbers beyond the 1980 horizon 
used in the study. 

Nevertheless, depending on whether the percentage of new freshmen from within 
the SMSA who are attracted to UWM continues or declines (the most important 
single factor which determines UWM enrollment growth), its headcount 
enrollment by 1980 will range from 30, OOO to 35, 000. For several reasons, 
this paper will assume the lower of those levels for long-range planning 
purposes. In addition to the physical limitations of the Kenwood Campus, one 
of the principal reasons is the assumption that growing numbers of students 
from the SMSA will be drawn to other, relatively nearby, public institutipns. 
The most obvious example is Parkside, which is not only close to the 
metropolitan area, but v/hich is a new institution developing a mission related 
to the modern industrial society of which Milwaukee is a part. 

B. New Market Projection 

In addition to this projected expansion in the numbers of students who will seek 
public higher education opportunities in the SMSA, the c onsultants identified 
a potential ^'new market'^ of prospective students. This "new market" is made 
up of minority group persons, working people seeking retraining opportunities, 
students who can only attend late-hour courses, housewives and others with 
special higher education requirements whose needs are not now adequately 
being met, primarily because present selectivity standards limit student 
admissions. As.suming that UWM will continue to attract students from the 
SMSA as described in the preceding section, it was estimated that there is a 
potential demand between 5, 000*10,000 stuch students in addiUon to the present 
"sure mat'ket" student group now attending UWM and the two nearby Centers. 
While the University of W'isconsin has attempted to respond to this group, the 
dimensions of this pocen'ii-al demand appear to be rubstantially larger than 
has heretofore been as^^j'mad. The study conclude r; thai this ''new market^' 
group of student.s will require a new kind of higher edt/cruion opportunity. 
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Thus the challenge to the University is obvious. It not onlv must 
find means to accommodate the increased numbers of persons who 
will seek the kinds of educational opportunities now offered by 
UWM and the two University Centers in the SMSA; i t must, in 
addition, establish new higher educational opuortunities of 
greater attraction to the so-called "new market^' students who 
presently are in the SMSA. 

m. The Basic Questions 

The question then is what the best means are to accommodate the expanded 
level of potential ^^sure market" enrollment growth and, in addition, to make 
new kinds of opportunities available to "new market" students in the area. 
In making this assessment, several things must be considered: 

1. It is clear that the unique educational demand in the 
metropolitan area, characterized primarily by the very 
high percentage of commuting students, must be met within 
the metropolitan area if the needs of these urban students 
are to be served adequately. To state this conversely, it 

is apparent that even with the added number of students from 
the SMSA leaving to attend college elsewhere, there still 
remains an expanding number of potential students who can 
only take advantage of higher educational opportunities if 
they are offered in close proximity to their places of 
residence and employment. 

2. The number of "sure market" students expected in 1980 
(30, 000) is about equivalent to the maximum enrollment 
potential of the UWM Kenwood Campus in terms of its 
physical size and facilities capability. The enrollment 
maximumi is based upon the CRS analysis and assumptions 
which are set forth on page 6 of this report. 

3. While it is true that substantial economic benefits accrue 
to a community v^ith a university campus, the University 
wishes to minimize any direct revenue loss by limiting the 
amounts of land and property to be purchased for UWM 
expansion. 

4. To accommodate more than 30, 000 students at the Kenwood 
Campus would place severe burdens on the campus itself, 
on the surrounding community in terms of transportation 
and parldiig, and on the students forced into eVv-n aiore 
crowded conditions on the campus. Furthermore, the 
Kenv/ood Campus is not ideally located to meet the needs 

^ of the students who make up the "nev; market" potential. 
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5. The Kenwood Campus is not physically large enough nor 
is its mission oriented to meet the special needs of the 
students Identified by the consultants as the "new market. " 

IV. The UWM Role in Meeting the Educational Needs in the SMSA 

CRS has indicated that before it can proceed further with long-range development 
planning, certain basic directions must be given which will affect both the 
Kenwood Campus and its impact in the Milwaukee area. These directions deal 
with the University's broad responsibilities, with the program context of 
UWM's academic mission, with the organization of that program, with its 
dispersion over time and physical location and with the principal subsidiary 
factors, such as transportation and parking policies, which so directly 
affect the development of this institution. 

In responding to this request the University Administration has appraiiCad the 
success of UWM thus far in responding to the basic dimensions of its mission. 
In addition the University Administration has compared the development of 
UWM with the pattern of experience and success of other major universities 
in urban areas. 

Before considering alternative ways of responding to these needs, it is well 
to look into the present mission of UWM aiid to make some assessment of its 
existing role. This institution emerged from a Normal School and State 
Teachers College in its early history and has begun quite recently to develop 
the character of an urban university responding to the unique needs of modern 
society. In 1969 the present mission of UWM was approved by CCHE. The 
mission in essence declares that UWM is to become Wisconsin's major 
urban university. The statement of mission is summarized in the CCHE 
"Academic Plan for Wisconsin's Public Universities 1970-1980" as follows: 

The mission of the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, in achieving 
major urban university status, is attuned to the instructional, 
research and public service requirements of a large urban 
community and involves facing the challenges of population 
growth and concentration, societal development and conflict, 
urban contemporary culture, lake and surface technology and 
research, and the need for genuine relevance and attention to 
'irban problems in general. To achieve this mission, major 
emphasis will be given to the instructional program at the 
undergraduate and master's levels, including liberal arts and 
professional instruction responsive to the needs of an urban 
community and undergraduate instruction for commuting part- 
time students. Post-master's programs will continue to develop 
at the rate of one program per year in prescribed '^areas of 
excellence" within 20 to 25 doctoral programs in basic disciplines 
and professional areas. Complementary research programs will 
round out the mission thrust. 
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This present mission together with the UWM pattern of historical development 
has been kept carefully in mind in seeking alternative responses to the newly 
perceived higher education demand. 

In our assessment of UWM's program we are encouraged by the degree of 
success already achieved in responding to their relationships to the economic^ 
social and intellectual needs of the Milwaukee metropolitan area. UWM has 
become known for its high quality academic standards and has developed 
beneficial relationships with groups in the Milwaukee area. It is already 
beginning to develop a substantial reputation in the fields where peaks of 
excellence are to be achieved. Its special urban -oriented professional and 
graduate programs are producing high caliber people with advanced degrees 
particularly suited to meeting the needs of an urban society. 

Thus it is our assessment that UWM has indeed achieved substantial success 
in its mission of relating to the urban area and of developing unique peaks of 
excellence* Moreover, we believe that UWM may in the future need to 
establish new programs related to its urban mission, particularly in 
professional fields now experiencing serious manpower shortages. 

How then is this to be evaluated in light of the new educational demand portrayed 
in the SMSA market study, both in terms of the added numbers of "sure market" 
students and in relation to the needs of the *'new market" clientele? 

In considering the University Administration's response to these needs, several 
major factors must be considered. First, the CRS analysis concludes that 
the physical limitations of the Kenwood Campus will limit its potential 
development to a maximum of about 30, 000 students. This limitation assumes 
that present street capacities and conditions around the Kenwood Campus 
would remain about as they are. It also assumes that course scheduling 
will achieve much more leveling of the campus student population over the 
academic day and throughout the week. This means that UWM can 
accommodate the growth anticipated through 1980 of the so-called "sure 
market" students (up to 30, 000) by continuing to provide the kinds of 
programs it has been developing in recent years. The 30, 000 enrollment 
limit also assumes that UWM will pursue the direction recommendted by CRS 
for meeting the transportation and parking needs. After examining a number of 
alternatives involving structured parking, surface parking, and shuttle bus 
operation, CRS has recommended the development of remote parking with 
shuttle bus as the best alternative for UWM. In making this recommendation 
CRS commented: 

1. That UWM as an urban university should be a leader in 
solving transportation problems in the metropolitan area 
in methods other than proUf^raHon of traditional concepts. 
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2. That limited land availability, high land costs, lack of 

adjacent or on-campus housing, and the mobile nature of the 
student body make it imrealistic to assume that the movement 
and storage solutions can be completely amortized by the 
student users. 

In addition to this growth in present "sure market" enrollment levels, the 
consultant has identified a "new market" student demand of between 5, 000 and 
10, 000 students. The Kenwood Campus, because of its physical limitations 
and in terms of present UWM program offerings, cannot accommodate this 
need. Consequently, some new educational program offerings need to be 
established to meet this demand. 

In the light of these fundamental conclusions, we must then consider how best 
to maintain and enhance the high quality educational programs offered at the 
Kenwood Campus. Farther extension of the academic program to reach the 
so-called "new market" students might very well dilute the quality of the 
existing program. Conversely, if strong emphasis is placed on the 
preservation of the present program quality, it is conceivable that the potential 
for adding the breadth of programs and unique programs necessary to 
attract "new market" students could be hampered seriously. 

Similarly, the University Administration has concluded that while some changes 
are likely to occur in tte UWM academic organiz-ation, these will not be of 
a nature to affect its present physical development at the Kenwood Campus. 
We also believe that while there will be some change in methods of 
instruction, these too are not likely to be in sufficient degree to significantly 
affect the physical development of the campuses. 

Thus it is the University Administration's assessment that UWM will continue 
to grow about the way it has in the past five years in terms of its academic 
program quality and scope (possibly adding a few new professional schools)* 
Furthermore, we believe that such development is both logical and in keeping 
with the intended growth and mission of the UWM campus. Considering the 
constraints already described, we conclude that UWM should not seek to 
expand to meet the enrollment demands of the "new market" students 
projected in the SMSA. We conclude that the University should continue and 
enhance the present role of UWM at the Kenwood Campus in providing high 
quality undergraduate, graduate and professional programs to the urban area. 
Furthermore, it is concluded that the 25, 000 student planning level 
previously set for the Kenwood Campus should be raised to about 30, 000 
students in the light of the market analysis of educational demand in the 
metropolitan area. This enrollment planning level according to the CRS 
analysis is realistic in terms of the physical capacity of the Kenwood Campus. 

V. Alternative V/avs of Mee ting the "N ew Market" Needs 



lie it is essential that UV7M continue to grow as W^-^-cov.^-.m's high quality 
y^^ior urban campus, the University Administration believes it is equally as 
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crucial to undertake the development of unique and imaginative programs which 
will provide educational opportunities to the latent *'new market" students 
present in such large numbers in this urban iirea* The so-called "new 
market" identified in the consultant's study is made up of significant numbers 
of potential students whose needs are not now served by existing services in 
the Milwaukee area. The consultants have identified these potential students 
as consisting of minority high school graduates, low-ranked high school 
graduates, increased numbers of older persons than now served, students 
who can only attend late-hour classes, and others with special higher 
education requirements whose needs are not now adequately met. While there 
are some special programs serving the minorities or culturally disadvantaged, 
the consultants found '.hat the admissions requirements, selectivity, size and 
cost of attending higher educational institutions in the area now limit 
educational opportunities available within the metropolitan Milwaukee area. 
This conclusion is reinforced by the findings of the attitudinal survey done 
as a part of the market survey which found, among other things, that 
substantial numbers of students (particularly from the inner city) were 
declining to apply for admission at UWM beca^use it was perceived by them as 
too high in quality to offer the potential for success. 

Given the program direction and scope of services defined for UWM in this 
paper, it therefore becomes necessary to examine other ways of mounting 
programs for these ^'new market^' students. The University Administration 
has briefly identified the following alternative ways of mounting such programs 
which it feels should be examined in depth through a separate study and 
development effort similar to the UWM-CRS effort. 

!• Establishing a new community college type of Center System 
"campus" in the Milwaukee metropolitan area 

2. Creating a variety of small teaching centers scattered 
throughout the metropolitan area 

3. Assigning to Extension the role of providing programs 
needed by the added student demand 

4* Expanding the Waukesha and West Bend Center programs as 
two-year satellites of UWM or expanding those centers 
into four -year campuses 

5. Establishing a new independent four -year community 
college in the metropolitan area 

VL Conclusion 



Based upon the program directions and scope of development defined in this 
oaper for UWM and the examination and definitions cf the consultants of the 
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"new market, it is recommended that the following steps be taken: 

1. That CRS be directed to complete the physical development 
plan for the Kenwood Campus based on the program 
parameters outlined in this paper. According to the 
consultant, this portion of the plan can be completed within 
a period of four months from the time the basic program 
directions are established. (Some further amplification 

of program details may be needed from the UWM Campus 
during this phase of the study, ) 

2. That the President appoint a University committee to study 
the program, organizational, financial and physical 
implications and develop a proposed program for meeting the 
"new market" demands identified by the consultants in their 
study of the Milwaukee area. Since there is not an adequate 
response being made to these needs now, it is important that 
the study be undertaken promptly so that assurances can be 
given that these needs are recognized and will be considered. 
Appropriate community involvement should be provided for 
in the study. 
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University of Wisconsin System 



Appendix B 




OFFICE or TMC PRCSIOCNI 1700 Van His* Hall 

Midi»on, Wijconsin 53706 

March 15, 1972 



Charge To: President's Coirunittee on New students in the Metropolitan 
Milwaukee Area 

A group of from 5,000 to 10,000 potential students within the 
greater Milwaukee area, whose educational needs are not currently being 
met, was identified in a recent consultant's report (CRS) prepared in 
connection witli developing a long-range physical plan for the University 
of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. The consultant's report included in this "new 
inarket" of students, adults whose responsibilities make it difficult for 
theiii to participate in a regular program, and niinority students and others 
with unique educational needs. There is some real question whether the 
needs of these students can effectively be met by programs currently 
offered by institutions of higher education in the area, or, indeed, 
whether the goals of these institutions are compatible with the development 
of programs for these unserved students. 

In the University's report to the Board of Regents on January 7, I 
indicated that I would appoint a presidential study committee, with the 
initial assignment of defining more specifically the new student market and 
the determination of the University of Wisconsin's role, if any, in 
providing educational opportunities for this potential group of ctudents. 
I am including on this committee a broadly representative group from the 
University System who will be able to study the question and make reccmmen- 
dations concerning the University's possible role* Later, it may become 
necessary as the "new market'' is better defined to expand the committee to 
involve the participation of representatives botli from the constituencies 
to be served and from other public and private metropolitan post-secondary 
institutions. 

Oeiree-Gfjntinc dmpusev. fju Clufc, Giccn Bav. LjC/oise. Madivon, Milwjokec. 0^hko^h. Pjiikside, PUircviII<, Rjvcr filli. Slcveni Poif\{. Siout. 
Superior, WhltfH-J Iff / Uni*friiiy Centfrs: Barron County, OJri^oo-Siui Ccunly. Fond du Ljc. Fox Vjllry. Mjniio^oc . Mjf Jthon Counly, Mjfinellc. 
w Mjrvhftdd'Wood Couniy, Mtd(o;J. RuhUnd CrnUr, Rock CDunJy, Sncbuy gjn County, V^jshmglon Couniy, Waukethi County / Sutfwide CkUnSion 
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Specifically, I am asking this committee to: 

1. Further define and delimit the scope of the potential 
"market," Through a series of formal and informal 
meetings with all identifiable groups of students who 
should be served^ the committee would identify the 
educational needs of these groups, taking into account 
the students' past experiences, cultural backgrounds, 
and aspirations. 

2. Determine, in cooperation with existing post-secondary 
educational institutions or systems, their ability or 
inability to serve this "ne'.-.' market," taking into account 
the locations, resources, and goals of those institutions 
in the area. 

3. Design a comprehensive educational plan which is responsive 
to need, including consideration of both programs and 
institutional structures » 

4. Recommend a plan for implementation which includes an 
organizational pattern, facilities needed, physical 
locations, projected costs (faculty, staff, supplies and 
expenses, capital costs), anticipated enrollments, and 
general qualifications for staff to carry out proposed 
progrcuns • 

In conducting its study and making its recommendations, the Committee 
should consult extensively with the communities and groups likely to be 
involved. The committee's work should also include discussions with public 
and private institutions of higher education serving the metropolitan area. 
The recommended response should be as comprehensive as possible, with the 
flexibility required to meet students' immediate educational needs, short- 
range terminal needs, and continuing education needs, as well as their desire 
for vocational, professionals and general degree programs. In order to achieve 
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this comprehensiveness, the design should not be constrained by programs, 
policies, or practices currently operational in area post-secondary 
institutions. 

The corrnnittee 's task is a vital one, which must be approached with 
both a great degree of sensitivity and understanding, and a commitment to 
providing educational opportunities for what may well be found to be a 
significant segment of the metropolitan Milwaukee area population. Further- 
more, its task represents an opportunity to create what may become a 
prototype for meeting similar needs elsewhere in the state and nation. 

The first priority for the committee should be to define and delimit 
the scope of the "new market." its work should proceed repidly, so that 
a preliminary report of findings and recommendations can be presented before 
the end of the year. 
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I. Telephone Survey Conducted in the Summer 1972 
II. Telephone Survey Conducted in the Fall 1972 
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Appendix C, Part I I 
Telephone Survey Tall 1972 
Housewi ves 



In order to develop a rough estimate of the potential housewife market, 200 
telephone numbers were selected on a random basis from the Milwaukee 
Metropolitan Telephone Directory. Respondents were asked questions relating 
to the. potential of UWM or other educational agencies to assist them in 
pursuing further education. 

Of the 189 full or partially usable responses: 

1^0 (7^^) indicated that they possessed a high school diploma 
^8 {25%) indicated that they did not possess a hig.h school diploma 

Of the ^8 who indicated that they did not possess a high school diploma: 
1^ (29^) indicated that they had attempted to finish their high 

School work after leaving high school 
12 {25%) indicated that they were still interested in finishing their 
h i gh school work 

18 (38^) indicated that they would be interested in having assistance 
from UWM in completing their high school diploma 

Of the 1^0 who indica:ed that they had received a high school diploma: 
31 {22%) indicated that they had attended college 
109 (78^) indicated that they had not attended college 

Of the 109 who had not attended college: 

^9 (^5^) indicated a desire to attend college 

60 (55^) indicated that they had no desire to attend college 



Of the ^9 who indicated a desire to attend college: 

5 (10^) indicated that they had applied at least once 
5 (10^) indicated that, if they wanted to apply to UWM next semester 
they would know what to do 
^3 (88?^) indicated that, if they wanted to apply to UWM next semester 
they would not know what to do 

Of the kl who responded to the question: 

"If you were to enroll in a college or university, what kinds of courses 
would you want to take?'* 

32 (68%) indicated that they wanted courses which would upgrade 

thei r employabi 1 i ty 
36 {n%) indicated that they want courses related to developing 

leisure time activities 
^3 (91%) indicated that they wanted courses which would help them 

unders tand themsel ves and others better 
(Note: To this question, respondents were permitted to select one 
or more answers . ) 

Of the 31 who indicated that they had attended college, there were 29 usabb 
responses. Of these: 

5 (17%) indicated that they were college graduates 

2k (93%) indicated that they were not college graduates 

Of the 2k who were not college graduates: 

11 (^6%) indicated that they had completed 1-30 hours 

6 (25%) indicated that they had completed 31-60 hours 
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2 ( 8%) indicated that they had completed 6l- 90 hours 
k {]7%) indicated that they had completed 91-120 hours 

I ( k%) indicated that she had completed over 120 hours 
16 (67%) indicated that they had considered returning to finish a 
degree 

Of the 24 who were not college graduates, if they did return to college 
they would want the fol lowing kinds of courses: 

22 (32%) would want courses to upgrade the i r empl oyab i 1 i ty 
1 ( k%) would want courses to develop leisure time activity 

1 ( k%) would want courses to aid her in increasing her understanding 

of sel f and others 
(Note: To this question respondents were required to choose only 
one answer.) 

Of the five who had degrees: 

3 indicated that they had been enrolled, at one time or another, 
at UWM 

2 indicated that they had considered studying for an advanced degree 
Conclusions : 

Given the 1 i rrii tat i ons inherent in a small sample telephone survey of this 
type, one can draw some tentative conclusions. 

Of the sample (N=189), one-fourth did not possess a high school diploma. 
Of these, one-fourth or more would be interested in finishing if they had 
assistance. (Thi rty-ei ght /^38^/ percent specifically indicated they would 
be interested in help from UWM.) 



^7 

Of the 1^0 who had completed high school, over three-fourths of these 
(78%) Indicated that they had not attended college; although, nearly 
one-half (^5^) indicated a desire to do so. Of these only ten percent 
related that they would know what to do i f they decided to apply to UWM . 
Also, within this group, the majority (91%) desired courses related to 
the development of leisure time pursuits, and finally, courses related to 
higher level of empl oyab i 1 i ty . 

Of the 29 usable responses from those who had attended college, 93% were 
col lege dropouts (i.e., at the time of the survey they had not completed 
college, and were not currently enrolled in college). Sixty-seven percent 
(67%) of these indicated some interest in returning to college, and the 
majority of this group wanted courses which would enhance their employabi 1 i ty . 

Recommenda t ions : 

This is, admittedly, a limited survey. However, the evidence is compelling 
that there is a vast new market among housewives in the Milwaukee area; 
and this new market includes high school dropouts, high school graduates 
who have never attended college but who are interested, and college dropouts. 

It seems equally apparent that UWM, and for that matter, other agencies of 
higher education, have not effectively communicated with these potential 
enrol lees. It seems likely that many would enroll if they understood both 
the potential of UWM to serve them and the procedure to complete enrollment 
efficiently. 
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Mail Survey Conducted in July and August 1972 
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Appendix D 

Mail Survey Conducted in July and August 1972 



Results of a survey of 700 UWM students, 25 years old and over, conducted 
in July and August 1972. 

(Percentages given in parentheses.) 



What school or college are (were) you enrolled in: 

1 113 Letters & Science (30.1) 6 1 1 Library Science (2.9) 



2 120 Education (32.0) 

3 k7 Business Admin. (12.5) 

4 2 Architecture (0.5) 

5 13 Nursing (3.5) 



7 32 Social Welfare (8.5) 

8 9_ Fine Arts (2. A) 

9 25 Engineering (6.7) 



Are (were) you enrolled: 152 ful 1 time (^40. 5) 220 part time (58.7) 

1 2 



6-7"8 How many credits have you accrued: Mean 

58.5^7 



Std. Deviation 
51.923 



9-10 How old are you: Mean 

33.52^4 



Std. Deviation 
8.8630 



1 1 



12 



13 



Are you 258 married 
n (68.8) 



88 



single 
(23.5) 



28 



d i vorced 
(7.5) 



wi dowed 
(0.3) 



What is your ethnic background: 
1 _23_ Black (6.1) 
3 ^ 



2 3W White (90.7) 5 
Indian American (0.5) 



Are (we re) you : 1 8} unde rgraduate 
~ (^8.8) 



Spanish American (0.5) 
Oriental American (1.3) 



1 88 graduate 
2 (50.1) 



Is (was) your financial situation a major hindrance in your pursuit of 
higher educational study: 

J^yes (38.9) 223.no (59.5) 
I 2 



Wou!d you prefer taking classes at: 

15 61 pi ace of employment (16.3) 

16 _ 2 storefront (0.5) 

17 5^ via TV in your home (1 ^.^) 

18 ^1 other location in your neighborhood, especi al 1 y (10.9) 

19 291 uni versi ty (77-6) 



Would you prefer taking classes in the: 

20 156 daytime (Al. 6) 21 217 evening (57-9) 22 35 weekend (9-3) 
23 63 at your discretion via TV, cassette tapes, correspondence (l6.8) 

2k Would you prefer receiving a degree simply by taking a comprehensive 

examination rather than by taking a certain number of predetermined 
courses : 

135 yes (36.0) 22£ no (60.3) 
I 2 

25 Your sex is: j92_ male (51.2) J_82_ female (^8.5) 

1 2 

Where is (was) your permanent residence: 

26 193 in Milwaukee City (51.5) 28 73 Within 50 mi. of the city (19-5) 

27 102 in Milwaukee County (27.2) 29 8 Within 100 mi. of the city (2.1) 

not Milwaukee City 30 5 Within 200 mi. of the city (1.3) 

Where did you live while in school last year: 

31 3_ Dorm (0.8) 32 110 Private apartment (29.3) 

33 30 Parent's home (B.Ol 

3k 226 Own home if not living with parents (60.3) 35 7 Other (1-9) 

36 In your own words, what educational needs do you now have which UWM or 
other institutions are not meeting? 
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Appendix E 
Possible Consortium Members 



Al verno Col lege 

3^01 South 39th Street 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53215 

Cardinal Stritch College 
6801 North Yates Road 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53217 

Carrol 1 Col lege 

100 North East Avenue 

Waukesha, Wisconsin 53186 

Concordia College 

3126 West Kil bourn Avenue 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53208 

Marquette University 
615 North 11th Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53233 

Medical College of Wisconsin 
561 North 15th Street 
Milwaukee* Wisconsin 53233 

Milwaukee Area Technical College 
1015 North 6th Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53203 

Milwaukee School of Engineering 
1025 North Milwaukee Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53202 



Mount Mary Col 1 ege 

2900 North Menomonee River Parkway 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53222 

St. Francis de Sales College 
3501 South Lake Drive 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53207 

St. Francis Seminary School 

of Pastoral Ministry 
3257 South Lake Drive 
Mi Iwaukee , Wi scons i n 53207 

University of Wisconsin Center 

Waukesha County 

Wa uke s ha , Wis con sin 5 3 1 86 

University of Wisconsin Center 

Washington County 

West Bend, Wisconsin 53095 

University of Wisconsin Extension 
600 West Kil bourn Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53203 

University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201 
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Appendix F 
Organ i zati onal Options 
for 

Serving New Market Students 



1. University Extension with Degree Granting Power 

This option places the responsibility for the development and delivery 
of programs for New Market students within the present division of 
University Extension. It would require that University Extension be 
granted the right to offer an undergraduate degree or degrees for these 
studen ts . 

2. UWM Services New Market 

The existing schools and colleges at UWM would add a program component 
which would deal explicitly with the educational needs of New Market 
students, as well as delivering some of the present programs to New 
Market students within a new framework. That is, UWM would not only 
recognize credit for prior educational life experiences throughout Its 
present degree programs, but also develop new programs for these 
potential students. Present UWM undergraduate degrees would be 
reconcept ual ized to meet the needs of these students, and the concept 
of program completion would be redefined in terms of competencies. 

3. Separate College within UWM 

A new college would be established at UWM. Its responsibility would 
be to develop programs and provide instruction to New Market students 
based upon the Committee's recommendations regarding types of programs 
and delivery of service. The baccalaureate degree could be a UWM 
baccalaureate^ or this college could perhaps offer a Regents* degree. 

4. College Without a Campus 

The UW system would establish a separate college in Milwaukee which 
would not be a separate institution. This college would grant a 
Regents' degree at the baccalaureate level and would be responsible for 
program development. In addition, it would develop its own criteria 
rega rding facul ty , departmen ta 1 organ i zat ion , rules and regul at ions 
regarding promotion and tenure, and the like. The college would be 
responsible for its own instructional and academic-related components, 
including admissions, counseling and financial aids. Other services, 
for example budget and purchasing would be provided through the existing 
UW system, such as UWM or Extension, or alternatively, the college could 
utilize accounting procedures and other services of Central Administra- 
tion in Madison. This option implies that there would be a minimal 
need for physical facilities identified exclusively with the college, 
and it would be administratively responsible to the President of the 
UW System. 
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New Market Students 
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5. New UW System Uni t 

This option establishes a new baccalaureate degree granting institution 
in the metropolitan Milwaukee area as a separate Unit within the UW 
System. It would be primarily an upper-divisional institution, offering 
most instruction at the junior and senior levels, that is many adult 
students would qualify at the upper-divisional level after receiving 
credit for prior educational life experiences, or after transferring 
credit from other post-secondary institutions. This institution would, 
however, offer a four-year program. Another option would be that the 
separate institution offer upper-divisional work only. (This would 
constitute the fourteenth degree granting Unit of the UW System.) 

6. Consortium 

A consortium of public and private post-secondary Milwaukee area insti- 
tutions could be formed for the purpose of serving New Market students. 
Some institutions could expand enrollment in present programs, some 
would extensively modify degree requirements to include extensive field 
experiences and credit for prior educational life experiences, and some 
could add the necessary undergraduate degree majors to accommodate the 
unmet needs of New Market students. 

7- Consortium and Extension 

This option essentially combines options one and six, and gives Extension 
the responsibility for convening, organizing, and orchestrating the 
coordinated responses of th?. consortium to the New Market students. 
Extension would need degree granting authority to complement existing 
degree options. 
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Append i v G 
Al ternati ve Opti ons 

The Committee considered seriously two options in addition to the one finally 
recommended, 

Extension/New Market Unit/Consortium 

One option was for Extension to be the coordinating locus of the University's 
New Market response. This would involve creating a college without a campus, 
with administrative headquarters in the Downtown Center at 600 West Kil bourn 
Avenue, The NMU would offer a Bachelor's Degree in General Urban Studies, 
granted directly by the Board of Regents. The programs in this NMU would be 
designed in accord wit"^ the principles outlined in this report. Degrees 
would be granted on a non -res i dent i al basis. This NMU would develop its 
own unique criteria for instructional faculty, related academic components, 
and personnel policies, ccnsisuent with the policies set down by the Board 
of Regents. 

The only significant difference between this and the recommended opt ion is 
that the NMU would report directly to the Chancellor of Extension, as a new 
division within Extension, It would be able to draw upon current educational 
and public service programs operated by other Extension divisions. This 
relationship between the NMU and Extension could be a model for a statewide 
program to apply the Wisconsin Idea to New Market students. 

The NMU within Extension would rely upon a Consortium of SMSA post-secondary 
institutions, both public and private, which v/ould form an integral component 
of the total New Market response. This Consort! um woul d take exactly the 
same form as that described in the recommended option. 
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Organizationally, the following chart shows the proposed relationship: 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN-EXTENSION 



Chance 1 1 or ' s Of f i ce 



Administrative Services 






Program and Staff Development 







Professional & Human 
Development 



Economic S Environmental 
Development 



NEW MARKET 
UNIT 



Educational 
Communications 



UVJM/New Market Unit/Consortium 
The second option was for the University of Wisconsin**MiIwaukee to be the 

Q 

coordinating locus of the University's New Market response. This would 
involve creating a college without a campus, with administrative head- 
quarters on the UWM campus. The NMU would offer a Bachelor's Degree in 
GeneraT Urban Studies, which would probably requi re approval by the UWM 
faculty. The programs in this NMU would be designed in accord wi th the 
principles outHned in this report. Degrees would be granted on a non- 
residential basis. This NMU would develop its own criteria for instruc- 
tional faculty, personnel policies and related academic components, 



^See Appendix H for statement by UWM Vice Chancel lor William L. Walters, 
"The New Challenge." 
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consistent with the policies set down by the Board of Regents. Consequently, 
UWM would be required to change its admission and graduation requirements as 
well as its rules and regulations related to faculty selection and promotion. 
Such changes appear to run counter to the intentions and policies expressed 
in the recent UWM administrative program directions paper. (See Appendix A.) 

The NMU would report directly to the Chancellor of UWM, as a new college within 
UWM. It would be able to draw upon current educational and public service 
programs operated by other UWM colleges and nearby UW units, such as UW Exten- 
sion, UW Center (V/aukesha County) and UW Center (Washington County), as well 
as other public and private colleges and universities in the SMSA. 

The NMU within UWM would rely upon the same Consortium of public and private 
post-secondary institutions described in the recommended option. 

Organizationally, the following chart shows the proposed relationship: 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN-MILWAUKEE 

Applied Science S Engineering 
Arch i tecture 
Business Administration 
Education 
Fine Arts 
Graduate School 

Letters 5 Science Library S Information Science 

NEW MARKET UNIT 
Nurs ing 

Soci al Wei fare 



Chancel lor — ' 
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"The Mew Chal lenge'* 
by 

Wi 1 Ham L. Wal ters 
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Appendix H 
THE NEW CHALLENGE 

There is a growing awareness that there ought to be new, innovative 
ways for people to earn university degrees • The current style of higher 
education in Wisconsin has strong ties to the past. Bachelor's degrees 
are awarded for a certain number of credits earned in organized classroom 
and laboratory instruction. There are requirements that the last sixty 
credits or so of this work be earned at the institution that conveys 
the degree. Similar traditions exist for graduate work; often a Master's 
degree candidate is required to have an undergraduate degree in his 
field of graduate study and is required to spend a semester or so in 
full-time resident study to earn his degree. 

Such requirements have their roots in the classical notion of a 
university as a community of scholars, generally located in a university- 
centered environment. Frequent and close personal contacts between 
students and between faculty and students contributed to a cultural en^ 
hancement and knowledg;e transfer which culminated in the awarding of a 
university degree. This is the image of the famous European universities. 
And it was copied successfully by many American universities. 

Modern universities have grown beyond this concept, however. They 
have responded to the need for trained manpower by establishing special 
professional degree programs in fields such as architecture, engineering, 
nursing, and social work. More recently this trend has been extended to 
newer fields such as urban planning, community education and computer 
science. 

Unfortunately, in expanding its role in this fashion higher education 
has retained, in fact reinforced, the structured concept of degree requirements. 
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The time has come for aew thinking in this respect. Degree requirements 
should be better tailored to the background and goals of the students. 

Recently there have been attempts to do so. Britain's Open University, 
begun as a national commitment, is one example. In this country the State 
University of New York has established Empire State College for the 
same purpose. The Minnesota Metropolitan State College Center in St. 
Paul has a similar mission. California is experimenting with another 
approach. In each case the instruction being offered is not centered on 
a physical facility. These programs truly represent colleges without 
walls, established for giving degrees "external degrees** that can 
be earned outside the traditional pattern of classroom attendance. 

Conditions are right for embarking on such an experiment in Milwaukee. 
There are thousands of people who could take advantage of such a program. 
These people might be categorized as follows: 

(1) Persons who have had sub-baccalaureate training, are now practicing 
in their professions, and wish to earn a Bachelor's degree, the 
next threshold in their chosen fields (the ladder career concept) . 
Examples are Registered Nurses and computer technologists. 

(2) Persons who earned degrees many years ago, have had their careers 
interrupted, and now wish to cither up-date their existing degrees 
or earn a second degree. A woman with a degree in education or 
social work who has finished raising a family and now v;ishes to 
resume her career is an example of this type. 

(3) Persons v;ith life experiences that justify credit toward a degree. 
Examples might be a teacher's aide with experience relevant to 
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a degree in education, or the bi- lingual person whose command o£ 
a second language would count toward a degree. 
(4) Persons with college credits accumulated at one or more universities, 
but for economic or personal reasons, could not carry their previous 
work to completion before taking a job or starting a family. An 
example might be a returning veteran for whom conventional classroom 
work may no longer be a viable option after a six year hitch in the 
Navy. 

No single description encompasses all the above group? of people. They 
come from all social strata, both sexes, many ethnic backgrounds, and a 
wide range of age?> (though their common element tend to ^"^e that they are 
older, certainly more experienced, than the typical college age student) . 
In the greater Milwaukee area these people were referred to as the "new market" 
for higher education in the educational market survey conducted for the 
physical planning study of UWM. 

In the opinion of the consultants the needs of these people are not 
now being met by UWM. The public shares this concern to a large extent. 
Certainly many individuals in the above groups would sa; that UWM has not 
forcefully struck out in new directions to meet their needs. Why should 
this be? As an urban university doesn't UWM have an obligation to develop 
an outreach to serve these people? 

Certainly the obligation is there, and ITOt officials have repeatedly 
said so. But current policies mitigate against establishing outreach programs. 

The UWM base budget for instruction is proportional to the amount of 
organized credit instruction it sponsors. That is,, current enrollment 
funding methodology provides for an increased instructional budget if the 
amount of classroom instruction goes up, and a similar decrease when 

O 
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classroom instruction decreases. There is no UWM budget for outreach » 

The effect of this policy has been to reinforce the traditional approach to 
instruction, whereas what is needed to reach these "new market'* clients is 
a more unconventional structure off-campus information and testing 
centers, advising, counseling, specially constructed courses, low student- 
faculty ratios, and scheduling of existing courses off -campus. 

The UWM faculty and administration have been earnest in their attempts 
to reach the "new market". Results to date include the establishment and 
operation of the following programs -- 

The College-Level Examination Program (CLEP) recognizes that indi- 
viduals acquire knowledge of academic subjects through travel, 
work experiences, independent reading and other non-classroom 
situations. Students may translate knowledge so gained into 
college credit by taking examinations in mathematics, humanities, 
social science, and natural science. 
The Office of Continuing Education for Adults helps adults explore 
their potential for university work. It provides a counseling 
and referral service for adults seeking full or part time edu- 
cational opportunities. It helps the individual begin his own 
assessment of how the university might help him achieve his 
personal goals, and whether or not he can succeed if he enrolls. 
The Office provides a wealth of information not othen^ise avail- 
able in one place to the adult student. 
The Experimental Program in Higher Edu c ation (FPHE) offers admis- 
sion, academic advising, tutorial assistance.* and educational 
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skill development classes to individuals who are not normally 
admissible to the University, The Program serves hundres of 
students and because of its record of success EPHE has attracted 
national attention. 

The Spanish Speaking Outreach Institute (SSOI) is designed to offer 
higher educational opportunity to the Spanish-speaking community 
in the City of Milwaukee. It provides assistance with admission, 
financial aid, tutorial assistance as well as instruction. Ten 
courses in fields such as education, sociology, Spanish, urban 
affairs, and English-as-a-second-language are being offered at 
SSOI, which is located at 805 South 5th Street. 
Other of f -campus courses are being programmed to an increasing 
extent. For example, next semester courses will be offered at such 
places as the Building Trades Union Hall, St. John's Home, and the 
Southwest Area YWCA. Topics include Economic Choices for the 
1970 's, German Civilization, and Women in Literature. 
These are representative efforts • In addition, of course, the departments 
at UWM do their best to tailor their offerings to the needs of an urban 
population. Various UWM performance indicators show the result. Over 
6700 students are age 25 or older; nearly 1700 are age 35 or older. 

The establishment of these programs demonstrates a commitment of the 
UWM faculty and administration. They have been funded as high priority 
efforts of the University after having competed with ':he many other demands 
that accompany the rapid UWM enrollment growth. There have been no special 
influxes of outreach funds. 
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The success of these programs proved two things: (1) Milwaukee -area 
clients are ready to use UWM services when they can be offered. (2) UWM 
has the staff competence to carry out such programs. 

Nevertheless, the public image of UWM in satisfying the "new market" 
is not good. This is a result of the present skewed relationship between 
the mission of an urban university and the absence of public service fund- 
ing. UWM has addressed its 1973-75 budget request forthrightly to this 
dichotomy. It has asked that a portion of the existing University budget 
for extension activities in the Milwaukee area be reassigned to UWM. 

UWM further proposes that the needs of the "new market" be met by 
assigning to UWM a major portion of the responsibility for revitalizing the 
Wisconain Idea, 

The Wisconsin Idea has its roots in the conviction that it is a legi- 
timate function of the University to carry its knowledge to the state. This 
principle was articulated by Charles R. Van Hise in 1905 and was first 
effectively demonstrated in the field of agriculture, a relationship that 
attracted world wide attention and is still talked about to this day. 
Today this knowledge transfer has broadened to encompass nearly all disci- 
plines. Specific activities range from credit course instruction to demon- 
strating field uses for recent advances in research. There is no reason why 
the Wisconsin Idea should not also apply to those "new market" students who 
desire a University degree. 

The college without walls should be started in Milwaukee under the aegis 
of UWM because: 

(1) Such a decision is totally consistent with the existing UWM mission. 
That is, it would entail no extension or broadening of the mission 



of UWM ov any unit of the University system. 

(2) UWM is located in the main population center of the state. Experi- 
ences gained in a dense population situation in Milwaukee would 
provide valuable experience prerequisite to expanding the concept 
elsewhere in the state, 

(3) At UWM there already exist the basic supporting services for 
extended academic work. Inordinate investments would not be necessary 
to assemble resources such as the library, computer, and instruc- 
tional media, 

(4) UWM already has a working relationship with the Milwaukee Area 
Technical College. It is likely that the needs of "new market" 
students could not and should not be totally met by UWM. Some 
of their requirements mesh more closely with the role of MATC. 
UWM and MATC already have experience in working with each other 
and this is a good foundation for further collaboration in 
meeting the needs of the "new market". 

(5) UWM is an accredited institution already empowered to' give 
degrees. It now offers a wide range of degree programs, though it is 
likely that new majors and organizational changes would be required 
to satisfy the requirements of the "now market" students. Start- 
ing the college without walls from an accredited institution would 
help eliminate the stigma that might potentially be associated with 

a non-traditional degree. 
These conditions do not exist elsewhere in Wisconsin. 
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UWM is Hearing the 10th anniversary of its goal to develop into a 
major urban university- Thus, there is intrinsic ir.erit in challenging 
this University to serve the "new market**. 



